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rf A Great Nation-Wide 
| Fencing Service 


Cyclone Nation-wide Fencing Service offers: 


Service—of Cyclone engineers to study your fencing re- 
quirements, make recommendations and submit estimates 
of cost. No obligation— 


Service—of one of the 100 expert erection crews which 
are constantly at work installing Cyclone Fence. Or— 


Service—of an erection superintendent to direct workers 
in installing Cyclone Fence. 


Cyclone Service is available everywhere and to everyone. 
Covers every phase of playground fencing. Provides for 
the prompt and correct installation of Cyclone Chain 
Link or Wrought Iron Fence. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices 


“Ss CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: 

/ Waukegan, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, New Jersey Fort Worth, Texas 
Western Distributors: 

Standard Fence Company 


. akland, Calif. 
( Northwest Fence & Wire Works 


Portland, Ore. 


clone 


“Galv-After” Chain Link 
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Local Recreation Progress in 1924 


New play areas opened in 1924 for the first time 635 
Total number of separate play spaces reported 8,115 
Indoor recreation centers 1,763 
Ball fields 2,522 
Tennis Courts 4,865 
Swimming pools 626 
Bathing beaches 293 
Summer camps under recreation systems 123 
Municipal golf courses 131 
Skating places 1,076 
Number of cities in which land or property was donated for recreation 65 
Total expenditure reported for public recreation in 1924 $20,052,558 
Total number play leaders working without pay 4,444 
Total number of workers employed 15,871 
Cities reporting play areas 711 


Approximate number cities and towns over 8,000 population not 
reporting a single playground 400 


Since the friends of the movement organized, the average number of 
cities starting playgrounds each two year period has been greater than 
for the entire twenty year period without national organization. 
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The Service of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America in 1924 


318 cities were given substantial service, upon request, through 
personal visits of field workers. 


255 cities used the special service of the Association directed to 
finding and training local recreation workers. 


19,000 requests for help were cared for by the Correspondence and 
Consultation Service. 


4,400 individuals received each month THE PLAYGROUND magazine, 
the tool kit of the recreation worker. 


2,400 communities were covered in securing a comprehensive Year 
300k of recreation developments throughout the country. 


195 cities in 35 states were represented by 600 delegates at the 
Eleventh Annual Recreation Congress held at Atlantic City. 


391 cities and twelve state departments of physical education used 
the Association’s physical fitness tests for boys and girls. 


61 cities used the lantern slides, cuts, photographs and other special 
material prepared by the Association for use in local educational and 
financial campaigns. 


40 cities received personal service and 90 additional cities received 
help by correspondence in meeting the play and recreation problems 
of their colored citizens. 


If we are ready to help adequately those seeking knowledge and 
expert leadership, practically every child in an American community 
of 8,000 population can live in a town or city which has playgrounds 
hefore January 1, 1930. 
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Community Recreation Leadership in 711 Cities 


Seven hundred and eleven cities have_geported recreation programs under leadership for 1924, the 
greatest number ever. The number of paid teaders increased from 12,282 in 1923 to 15,871 in 1924. Of 
this number 2,783 were employed the year round in 300 cities. In addition 4,444 volunteer leaders are 
reported. 

The training of leaders achieved a significant growth last year. One hundred seven cities report 
training institutes for paid workers; 82 cities report training institutes for volunteers. The enrolment 
of workers in the institutes of 82 cities totaled 3,094; the volunteer enrolment in 72 cities was 2,541. 

The many workers and friends of the recreation movement may well feel happy over the splen- 
did growth of last year, and particularly over the increase in training programs which will bring about 
higher standards of recreation work. 


Employed Workers 


During 1924, 15,871 workers were employed to give leadership for community recreation activi- 
ties. This is a substantial increase over the previous year, as the folléwing comparison shows: 


1923 1924 

Cities reporting workers employed the year round.................... 281 300 
Total number of workers employed the year round.................... 1,925 2,783 


Play Areas Under Paid Leadership 
In the 1924 survey of the recreation field an effort was made to secure a more detailed report of 
play areas under leadership. The reports from the 711 cities appearing in the table on page 34 show a 


total of 8,115 separate play areas. An analysis of the length of term of these areas follows: 


Cities Reporting No.of Areas 


The detailed reports of separate play areas have been summarized and are classified as follows: 


Outdoor Playgrounds 
A summary of the reports on outdoor playgrounds follows: 


Open during the summer months (567 cities). 
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Total average daily attendance of participants at outdoor playgrounds (471 cities)..... 
Total average daily attendance of spectators at outdoor playgrounds (196 cities)..... 
Total acreage of outdoor playgrounds (364 Cittes). 
Total valuation of outdoor playgrounds (179 Cities)... $ 
Total number of outdoor playgrounds open in 1924 for the first time (168 cities)..... 


881,500 
116,643 
9580 


43,099,459.97 


444 


In the total of 5,006 playgrounds are included 133 playgrounds maintained for the use of colored 


children. A separate report of these centers follows: 


Total number of playgrounds for colored children... 


Total average daily attendance of participants at playgrounds for colored children 


Total average daily attendance of spectators at playgrounds for colored children 
Total valuation of playgrounds for colored children (9 cities).................0005 


Total number of playgrounds for colored children open in 1924 for the first time 


(4 cities) 


Indoor Recreation Centers 


Total average daily attendance at indoor recreation centers (81 cities).............. 
Total number of indoor recreation centers open in 1924 for first time (34 cities)...... 


Indoor recreation centers for colored citizens are reported as follows: 
in the above.) 


Total number indoor recreation centers for colored citizens .................00005- 
Total average daily attendance at indoor recreation centers for colored citizens 

Total valuation indoor recreation centers for colored citizens (5 cities)............... 


Total number indoor recreation centers for colored citizens open in 1924 for first time 
(4 cities) 


Community Houses 


Community houses used for recreation purposes are reported as follows: 


Total average daily attendance at community houses (44 cittes) ........6..00eeeeeee 
Total number of community houses open for first time in 1924 (7 cities)............ 
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$13,458,389.00 
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Bathing Beaches 


One hundred fifty-four cities report a total of 293 bathing beaches. Of this number 5 cities report 
bathing beaches open for the first time in 1924. The total average daily attendance at bathing beaches, 
reported by 54 cities, is 57,551. 


Play Streets 


Streets closed for play under leadership are reported by 35 cities. Ten of this number report a 
total average daily attendance of 10,926. 


Total number of streets closed for play under leadership ............. ieteneneen 117 

streets open tor tie (2 14 


Municipal Golf Courses 


Although the number of cities reporting the maintenance of municipal golf courses shows an in- 
crease over the previous year, the information on valuation, acreage and attendance is incomplete, 
many cities failing to report on these items. The reports are summarized as follows: 


8,713 
Courses open in 1924 for the first time (5 cities) 6 


The cities reported as having municipal golf courses are: 


California Indiana 
Long Beach East Chicago 
Los Angeles Evansville 
Porterville Indianapolis 
Oakland Richmond 
Sacramento South Bend 
San Diego Terre Haute 
San Francisco 
lowa 
Vallejo Davenport 
Colorado Waterloo 
Colorado Springs Kentucky 
Connecticut Louisville 
Bridgeport 
outsiana 
startiond Alexandria 
Florida Shreveport 
Jacksonville Maine 
Illinots Westbrook 
Aurora Maryland 
Chicago B Iti 
altimore 
Danville 
Galesburg Masschusetts 
Jacksonville Boston 
Rockford Falmouth 
Winnetka Worcester 
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Michigan Lancaster 
Detroit Pittsburgh 
Flint Wilkes Barre 


Grand Rapids 
Highland Park 


South Dakota 


Kalamazoo Mitchell 
Lansing Watertown 
Niles Tennessee 
Minnesota Memphis 
Fergus Falls Nashville 
Minneapolis 
P Texas 
St. Paul 
Winona Dallas 
Vi Fort Worth 
: Houston 
San Antonio 
Nebraska Texarkana 
Lincoln 
Utah 
New Hampshire 
Concord 
New Jersey 
Norfolk 
essex County 
Portsmouth 
New York 
3uffalo lVashington 
Elmira Centralia 
New York Seattle 
Rochester Spokane 


Syracuse 


Wisconsin 


Ohio Janesville 
Barberton Kenosha 
Cleveland Oshkosh 
Columbus Racine 


Dayton 
Middletown 
Springfield 
Youngstown 


Canada 
Lethbridge, Alberta 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Oregon London, Ontario 


Portland 


Stratford, “ 
Pennsylvania Toronto, 
Harrisburg Windsor, “ 


Summer Camps 


Eighty-three of the cities appearing in the Year Book table report a total of 123 summer camps 
maintained as a part of the recreation program. The total average daily attendance reported by 28 of 
these cities is 5,034. Twenty-two cities report a total acreage of 1,121.5 for camp property. .\ total 
property valuation of $87,800.00 is reported by 11 cities. Two cities report summer camps open for 
the first time in 1924. 


Other Play Areas 


In addition to the areas in the foregoing classification a total of 394 miscellaneous play centers is 
reported by 41 cities. It has not been possible to classify these, since many of the cities simply report 
them as “other areas.” 

Ninety-three of these areas were open the year round, 141 during the summer months, and 162 at 
other seasons. 
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Separate Play Facilities 


The following classification indicates the different types of play facilities available in the 711 cities 


sending reports. Many of these facilities are a part of the larger play areas already listed: 


Number open 


Total in 192 

Cities Reporting Number for first 

Athletic Fields . 439 1,330 132 
215 458 36 


Management 


Municipal 


time 


The forms of municipal administration in the 711 cities sending complete reports are summarized 


as follows: 
Managing Authority No. of ¢ 


Plavground and Recreation Commissions, Departments, Divisions, Boards or Bureaus... . 13 


Park Boards, Commissions, Departments and Bureaus, or Park and Recreation Commis- 


386 


In a number of cities municipal departments combined in the management of playgrounds 


community centers, as follows: 


Managing Authority No. of ¢ 
Recreation Department and Board of Education... .. 2 
Department of Public Welfare and Board of Education l 

18 
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Private 

Private organizations in control of playgrounds and community recreation centers are reported as 
follows: 

Managing Authority No. of Cities 


Playground and Recreation Associations, Leagues, Committees and Societies ; Community 
Civic and Improvement Leagues and Neighborhood Associations 25 


Trust Company (Biemorial Pinygromnds) l 

310 


POLICE 
EVANSTON PLAYGROUNDS: 


Junior Police on Evanston, Illinois, Playgrounds 
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Finances 


The sources of support in the 711 cities appearing in the Year Book table are summarized as fol- 


lows: 
Cities reporting work supported by municipal 
municipal and private funds ............... 
municipal and county funds ................. 
county and private funds ................... 
state, municipal and private funds............. 
Expenditures 


The annual total expenditure for public recreation throughout the country again shows a satisfac- 
tory increase. The total amount reported for 1924 is $20,052,558.02. A comparison with the reports 
of the previous year follows: (The figures in italics indicate the number of cities reporting in each 


case.) 

Expended for 1923 
Land, Buildings, Permanent Equipment.............. $ 4,114,249.75 (239) 
Upkeep, Supplies and Incidentals.................... 1,893,920.28 (466 ) 


Bond Issues 


Twenty-eight cities report a total of $11,801,817.54, an increase of more than a million dollars over 


1923. The cities are listed as follows: 
City 


12 


l 


1924 


$ 8,885,587.85 (258) 
3,276,947.37 (478) 
5,453,627.17 (557) 

20,052,558.02 (662) 


Amount of Bond Issue 


80,000.00 
50,000.00 
137,000.00 
195,000.00 
55,000.00 


8,000,000.00 


60,000.00 
7,500.00 
65,000.00 
150,000.00 
31,000.00 
22,000.00 
988,000.00 
304,400.00 
4,500.00 
55,319.54 
200,000.00 
183,000.00 
165,098.00 
25,000.00 
20,000.00 
144,000.00 
50,000.00 
350,000.00 
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$11,801,817.54 


Donated Playgrounds 


Donations of land or property to be devoted to recreation purposes are reported by 65 cities. In 
addition, 18 cities report loans of property for recreation areas. The cities reporting the value of the 
property donated are: 


City Value of Property 
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Harmon Foundation Gifts 


Fifty-four communities received gifts of land under the terms of a special offer made by the Har- 
mon Foundation in 1924. The conditions of the offer were developed with a view toward immediate 
and future need, the assurance of local cooperation in development, maintenance and use, and the edu- 
cational value of the principles on which the Harmon Foundation is working; that the “gift of land 


is the gift eternal.” 


Communities taking advantage of the offer must have more than 3,000 population, and have advanced 


in growth at least 30 per cent. since 1900. 


The maximum amount given to any single locality was 


$2,000. The land, not to cost more than $1,000 an acre, the minimum tract to include two acres level 
and easily accessible, must be used in perpetuity for playgrounds or other recreational purposes. 


The communities receiving gifts of land under the 1924 offer are: 


Alabama 
Mobile (Colored ) 
Tuscaloosa 


Arkansas 
Paragould 
Russellville 
Stuttgart 

California 
Ocean Beach 
Tracy 

Colorado 
Alamosa 

Florida 
Fort Lauderdale 

Georgia 
Canton 

Idaho 
Twin Falls 

Illinois 
Harvey 

Indiana 


Bicknell 


Kansas 
Coffeyville (Colored) 


Neodesha 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 
Alexandria 
DeRidder 
Houma 


Maryland 
Salisbury 


Michigan 
Muskegon 
Sturgis 
St. Joseph 


Minnesota 
Pipestone 
West St. Paul 
Worthington 

Missouri 
Chaffee 

Nebraska 
Kearney 

New Hampshire 
Claremont 

New York 
Herkimer 

North Dakota 
Williston 


Ohio 
Bucyrus 
Fremont 


Oklahoma 
Mangum 
Okmulgee 


Oregon 


Bend 


Pennsylvania 
Scranton 
Stroudsburg 


South Carolina 
Dillon 
Marion 
Orangeburg (Colored) 


Tennessee 
Elizabethton 
Martin 
Re >ckwood 


Texas 
Fort Worth (Colored) 
San Antonio 
Stamford 


Utah 
Pro VO 
Vermont 


Windsor 


Washington 
Hillyard 


Madisonville Sidney Hest ‘irgmia 
Mayfield Wapakoneta Point Pleasant 
Volunteer Workers 
In 240 cities the help of trained volunteers was enlisted in carrying out the community recreation 


program. The total number of volunteer leaders reported is 4,444. 


and 2,935 women. 
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Of this number 1,509 are men 
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Training Classes for Workers 


A large increase is observed in the number ofcities having training classes for employed workers. 
The total is 107, as compared with 79 cities reporting in 1923. The total enrolment of students in 
these classes, reported by 82 cities, is 3,904. 

Training classes for volunteers assisting in the community recreation program are reported by 82 
cities. The total enrolment of volunteer students reported by 72 cities is 2,541. 


Civil Service Examinations 


In fifty-five cities civil service examinations are a requirement in filling recreation positions. 


School Buildings as Evening Recreation Centers 


Two hundred and nineteen cities report a total of 1,389 school buildings used as evening recreation 
centers. This is an increase over 1923, when the number of cities reporting was 196, and the total 


number of buildings, 1,127. 


Acreage of School and Park Playgrounds 


An analysis of the cities reporting on the acreage of school and park playgrounds yields the fol- 
lowing : 


No. of Cittes Reporting Total Acreage 


mn 


303 5.37. 


277 9.390 


League Activities 

The organization of leagues in connection with community recreation activities is reported as fol- 
lows: (The figures in italics indicate the number of cities reporting for each item.) 

Spectators 

Leagues Teams Players Per Season 


1,171 (339) (321) 107,427 (267) 10,843,391 (101) 


91 (14) Ol7 (12) 15,308 (10) 1,400,600 (4) 
Playground Ball. 967 (209) 6982 (201) 74,249 (161) 1,472,346 (82) 
182 (98) 959 (9) 13,243 (71) 1,164,316 (44) 
Basketball .. 704A (235) 5,124 (222) 40,724 (187) 1,296,124 (109) 
Quoits ..... (evauseedeeesers 280 (125) 1854 (105) 28,932 (91) 87,051 (46) 
Dodge Ball 34 (10) 590) 13,737 (9) 23,500 (3) 
257 (7/2) 1843 (70) 13,136 (S58) 104,823 (29) 
Bowling. 41 (15) 259 (14) 1977 (15) 17,050 (0) 
Miscellaneous 954 (94) 4,310 (835) 39,508 483,887 7) 


Total number of Leagues............. 5,292 
376,854 


Spectators .......... 17,492,751 
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Special Recreation Activities 


Activities Cities Reporting 


A Great Cooperative Educational Movement 


With 711 cities maintaining playgrounds, with expenditures of more than 
$20,000,000 in a single year, with nearly 16,000 employed local workers, with 
thousands of volunteer workers, the need of a national association through which 
cities and workers can exchange experiences and unite to help each other is 
evident to all. The expenditures of the P. R. A. A. last year were 11% per cent. 


of the total local expenditures. 
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Summary of Facts 


Number of cities to which questionnaire was 2,500 
Cities sending reports complete enough for 711 
Cities reporting in 1924 which did not appear in 1923 Year Book ................... 153 
Cities reporting work under way for 1925.................. 16 
Cities reporting the possibility of future recreation development ................. - 39 


Play Areas Maintained 


Total number of play areas under paid leadership (771 cities) ee 8,115 

Total number of play areas open in 1924 for the first time (231 Cities). .............4. 635 


Outdoor Playgrounds 


summer months (567 cities)..........4. 3,443 
Total average daily attendance of participants (471 cities) 881,500 
Total average daily attendance of spectators (196 cities) 116,643 
Total acreage of outdoor playgrounds (364 ciltes) 9 580 
Total number of outdoor playgrounds open in 1924 for first time (168 cities)......... 444 
Total number of playgrounds for colored children (58 cities) ..........00200e eee. 133 


Indoor Recreation Centers 


Total number indoor recreation centers (193 Cities)... 1,763 

Total average daily attendance (81 cities)........... 66,110 

Total number indoor recreation centers open for first time in 1924 (37 cilies)........ 155 

Total number indoor recreation centers for colored citizens (37 cities) ..........44. , 46 


Community Houses 


Total number community houses (123 cities)............ pe 288 
Open the year round (100 cities)....... 240 

Total number of community houses open for the first time in 1924 (7 cities)........ 7 
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Bathing Beaches 


Total number of bathing beaches (154 cities) 
Bathing beaches open for first time in 1924 (5 cities) 
Total average daily attendance (54 cities) 


Play Streets 


Total number of streets closed for play under leadership (35 cities) 117 


Total average daily attendance play streets (10 Cities) 10,926 
Play streets open for first time in 1924 (2 cities)... 14 
Municipal Golf Courses 

Summer Camps 

Total number summer camps maintained in connection with recreation program 

Total acreage camp property (22 cities)......... 1,121.5 
Total property valuation summer camps (11 Cities)... $87,800.00 
Separate Play Facilities 


Employed Workers 


Total number of employed workers (711 

Total number of workers employed the year round ( 300 GES nc cadanediurdwsesass 
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Volunteer Workers 


Total number of volunteer workers (240 


Training Classes for Workers 


Number of cities having training classes for employed workers ........ 
Total enrolment in training classes for employed workers (82 cities) ............4+05- 
Number of cities having training classes for volunteers 
Total enrolment in training classes for volunteers (72 cities) ........00eeceeeeeeeee 
Number of cities having civil service examinations as a requirement in filling recreation 
Finances 

Cities reporting work supported by municipal 

municipal and private funds... . 

“ municipal and coutty funds 

state, municipal and private funds............... 
Total expenditure for recreation purposes (662 Cities) 
Total amount issued in bonds for recreation purposes (28 cities) 
Cities reporting playgrounds donated by citizens during 1924 


School Buildings as Evening Recreation Centers 


Total number of cities reporting school buildings used as evening recreation centers. ... 
Total number of buildings... 


Acreage of School and Park Playgrounds 


Total acreage of school playgrounds (303 Cities) 


4,444 


$20,052,558.02 
$11,801,817.54 
65 

$927,526.55 
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5,375 
9,390 
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Why Not? 


(ne hundred and fifty millions of dollars were set aside in 1924 for endowing pub- 
lic service. How generously American men and women have dedicated private 
wealth to meet public needs! 


The greater part of the income from these gifts is for education and research ; much 
is for hospita! and other institutional service. Important fields of social service 
are vet without endowment; without such assurance of permanency as is essential 
to effective statesmanlike planning. 


The letsure time problem of America is of outstanding and growing importance. It 
must be solved. All authorities agree as to the constructive value of play and rec- 
reation—not only in lessening idleness, and waste of time—but also in preventing 
and curing delinqueney and crime. 


lay and recreation build health and nerve stamina, serve as an antidote for per 
sonal restlessness and act as a unifving influence in community life. The Ingh 
grade stimulus of clean play can be substituted for the low grade stimulus of vice. 


President Coolidge recently said: “I want to see all Americans have a reasonable 
amount of leisure, then | want to see them educated to use such leisure for ther 
own enjoyment and betterment.” 


This educational program is under way. 


\ long time, continuous, difficult task is ahead. It can be carried on only to the 
extent to which enlightened public opmion makes funds permanently available for 
this purpose. There are encouraging indications that an endowment will be made 
available. 


Six trust funds of from $500 to $25,000, totalling $47,000, have already been estab 
lished. An insurance policy of $50,000 taken out in the name of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America has just recently been reported. \\Vord has 
come that a number of legacies will later be received by the -\ssociation. 


Special trust funds provided for a part of the program or a large endowment for 
the work as a whole—each means an increase in human happiness, each means mak- 
ing life more worth living. The Board of Directors of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America believes that the income of a ten million dollar endow- 
ment can be used to advantage in this great movement. One man or woman or 
many individuals contributing together have an opportunity to make an outstand- 
ing contribution to American life through the centuries to come. 


Why not endow the leisure time movement now? 
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Playground and Recreation Association of America 


Statement of Income and Expenditures 
For the fiscal year ending December 31, 192+ 


General Fund Balance November 30, 1923 


Income 


Contributions 

Contributions for Summer Camp Study 
Contributions for Vacation Service Bureau 
Interest and Dividends on Endowment Funds 
Interest 

Playground Sales 

Playground Subscriptions 

Playground Advertising 
Badge Sales 

Pamphlet Sales 

Seng Sheet Sales 
Equipment Sales 

Photos and Publicity Sales 


I-xpenditures 


Municipally Supported Community Recrea- 
tion Field Service 

Privately Supported Community Recreation 
Field Service 

Field Service to Colored Communities 

National Physical Education Service 

Playground Magazine 

Local Employment Service 

Consultation and Correspondence 

Slides, Cuts and Photos 

Physical Efficiency Tests, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Badges 

Bureau of Special Publications 

Year Book 

Recreation Congress 

Special Study Summer Camps 

Vacation Service Bureau 


General Fund Balance December 31, 1924 


$ 319,922.48 


6,582.55 
3,766.07 
3,286.32 

944.63 

622.86 
3,471.98 
3,498.26 


$ 154,143.90 


70,640.20 
24,403.41 
12,325.30 
20,277.37 
5,598.69 
22,833.59 
809.69 


2,860.45 
11,019.51 
3,481.50 
5,504.63 
9,493.3 
4,282.76 


S$ 35,588.18 
352,788.86 
388,377 .04 fi 
n 
Cl 
ul 
to 
pl 


347 674.39 


S 40,702.65 


| 
| 
ty 
ted 
2,942.71 
2,053.83 
“a 
4,922.35 
58.49 
| 
116.33 
; 
Be, 
52 
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Vacation Service Bureau 
A special contribution has been pledged to the 
Association for the full cost of this service 
Contributions received $ 
Contributions due 


Amount Expended 


Special Study Summer Camps 
A special contribution has been pledged to the 
Association for the full cost of this service 
Balance on hand December 1, 1923 $ 


Contributions received 


Amount Expended 


Endowment Funds 
Special Fund (Action 1910) $ 
Lucy Tudor Hillyer Fund 
Emil C. Bondy Fund 
Geo. S. Sands Fund 
“In Memory of” J. L. Lamprecht 
“In Memory of” Barney May 


3,766.07 

516.69 $ 4,282.76 
$ 4,282.76 

2,910.84 

6,582.55 $ 9,493.39 
$ 9,493.39 

25,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,000.00 

12,470.04 

3,000.00 

500.00 $ 46,970.04 


We have audited the accounts of the Playground and Recreation Association of America for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1924, and certify that the above statement is a true and correct state- 
ment of the financial transaction of the General and Endowment Funds for the period. 


(Signed) J. F. CALvert 
Certified Public Accountant 


Because the Association has practically no endowment as yet and is almost entirely dependent on 
current contributions and the contributions which the Association will receive in any month are always 
uncertain, the Association is endeavoring to have on hand on the first of each month a balance sufficient 
to carry the work for two months, so that even in times of emergency all obligations may be met 


promptly. 
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[ believe heartily in the vital work of the PLAY- 
GROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA and want to do my part in helping to assure 


its continuance. ‘To this end I am happy to contribute the 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
[ hereby give and bequeath to the PLAYGROUND 


AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF 


Dollars, 


to be applied to the uses and purposes of said Association. 
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N. Y. City Parks “SAFEST PIECE OF APPARATUS MADE" Patented 1923-24 
ABSOLUTELY NO QUARRELING 
Neva L. Boyd—Director—Hull House, Chicago 


_ 22 Units—Now in the New York City Playgrounds 


Increased Attendance in Playgrounds 


JUNGLEGYM Is Six Years Old This Spring 


QUOTED FROM LETTERS RECEIVED FROM THOSE WHO 
HAVE HAD jJUNGLEGYM IN USE OVER THREE YEARS— 


Retains its popularity after Several Years’ aed Would sooner part with all the rest of 


our playground apparatus Gen with Junglegy 
Cc. W. WASHBURNE, Supt. Public Schools, 
Winnetka, 


Requires Little Supervision. Develops the Children Physically. Very Economical Appar- 
atus. J. V. MULHOLLAND, Supervisor of Recreation, 
Manhattan, N. Y. 


Children do not tire of Junglegym. Absolutely SAFE TO PLAY ON. 
J. S. WRIGHT, Director of Physical ee 
hicago. 


Fewer Bumps Than on Any other Type of Apparatus. Straighten the Back and Spine. 
PERRY DUNLAP SMITH, Headmaster 
North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, IIl. 


Write for Circular “C.” 


THE PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


; Please mention THE PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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New York Chicago 


Gymnasium and Playground Contract Dept. 


The 
Shoe of 
Champions 


PRACTICALLY every 
World’s and Olympic 
speed record has been made 
with Spalding Running 
Shoes. 
Not only in track but in 
baseball, tennis, basket 
ball, foot ball— every 
athletic sport—Spalding 
equipment is “first 
choice.” 


The complete field equip- 
ment for the Olympic Games 
of 1920, at Antwerp, and at 
Paris, 1924, was furnished by 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Mi 


Chicopee, Mass. 


San Francisco 


Notes from _ the 
Recreation Field 


Spreading the Movement.—Mr. Leo. J. 
Suettner, Secretary of the Municipal Recreation 
Commission of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, writes 
of an interesting instance showing how the work 
which recreation executives and officials are con- 
stantly doing in outlying communities bears abund- 
ant fruit. A short time after Mr. Buettner had 
started harmonica playing in Johnstown, a Mrs. 
Simpson came to his office one afternoon to secure 
information on how to go about the organization 
of harmonica bands. Recently she returned to 
Mr. Buettner’s office and told him that 700 boys 
and girls in Patton, Carrolltown and Bakertown 
were playing mouth-organs, the schools taking 
time during school hours to teach the children 
how to play harmonicas. These three little towns 
are in the northern part of Cambria County and 
have a combined population of less than 5,600, 
according to the 1920 census. Patton has a local 
newspaper which is not only publishing articles 
about the movement but is printing music and 
instructions for playing selections. 


An Historical Pageant for Children.— 
There is a suggestion for other state groups in 
the recent publication by the Extension Division 
of the University of North Carolina of an his- 
torical pageant entitled Children of Old Carolina, 
written by Ethel Rockwell of the Bureau of Com- 
munity Drama for presentation by children. The 
children sing the songs of the period, dance the 
dances, play the folk games, work at typical tasks 
and talk about the great events of the day as they 
would have seen them through their childish eyes 
and interpreted them. The main attempt has been 
to make beautiful, colorful, active scenes that 
have the effect of living moving pictures. 

A copy of the pageant may be secured from 
the University Extension Division, Chapel Hill, 
for 50 cents. Upon the payment of a royalty of 
$25.00 communities outside of North Carolina 
may substitute their own state heroes and make 
such other changes as they desire. 


Athletics as a Character Builder.—Speaking 
at the luncheon in connection with the twelfth 
annual celebration of Alumni University Day at 
Yale University on February 23, Professor Clar- 


Please mention Taz PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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What kind of costumes do you need 
for your Playground Pageant? 


O MATTER what your needs, 
you will find real help in 
Dennison’s new instruction book, 
“How to Make Paper Costumes”— 
32 pages full of illustrations, direc- 
tions and suggestions for making 
costumes of 
Grepe 

This material is ideal for cos- 
tumes. With it you can obtain 
wonderful color effects — and un- 
usual designs. It is inexpensive 
and so easy to handle that the 
youngsters can help with their 
own costumes. 

The possibilities are limitless— 
with 35 plain colors and 72 printed 
designs of crepe papers from 
which to choose. 


Stationers, department stores 
and druggists sell Dennison Crepe 
papers and also the instruction 
book, “How to Make Paper Cos- 
tumes.” 

Dennison Instructors and Ser- 
vice Bureaus work with Play- 
ground Supervisors. They can be 
of much assistance in planning 
costumes for pageants and in or- 
ganizing classes in the various 
fascinating Dennison crafts. 


Use this coupon and mail today. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 12-D, Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed find ten cents for which please send me the book, 
*“How to Make Paper Costumes.” I am also interested in 
0 The free service of Dennison instructors 
(1) The Dennison Crafts. 


Please mention THe PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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KELLOGG SCHOOL 


KELLOGG SCHOOL OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Box 255 


OF 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, offering at- 
tractive positions. Qualified directors of 
physical training in big demand. Three- 
year diploma course and four-year B. S. 
course, both including summer course in 
camp activities, with training in all forms 
of physical exercise, recreation and health 
education. School affiliated with famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium—superb equipment 
and faculty of specialists. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for individual physical development 
For illustrated catalogue, address Registrar. 


Please mention THE PLAYGROUND 


ence W. Mendell, ‘04, Chairman of the Board of 
Control of the Athletic Association, said: 

“TI conceive that the object of an undergraduate 
college education is, in the broadest sense, the 
development of character. 

“The college cannot succeed solely through the 
theoretical side of the education through the class- 
room instruction. It must have an educational 
laboratory in which theories and results may be 


tested. This is the real educational function of 
athletics. In competitive sport, judgment under 
stress, quick thinking, self-confidence against 


odds, co-operative action, sportsmanlike respect 
for the rights of the other man and for the rules 
of the game—all of these are tested out under 
expert observation. The competitions of life are 
different and often more severe and the penalties 
for failure more inescapable but in the laboratory 
of sport the demonstrations are clear and the 
lessons are lasting. 

“If competitive sports are the laboratory of 
character, then it must be extended to as nearly 
100 per cent. of our undergraduates as possible. 
It must be under the supervision of the finest 
staff of men that we can gather together. It must 
give something of the variety of opportunity and 
severity of competition that the participants will 
meet in after life.” 


Omaha’s Volley Ball Tournament.— Mr. 
Ira A. Jones, Director of Athletics, Board of 
Education of Omaha, reports that 960 girls played 
volley ball every Saturday morning during the 
winter in five leagues conducted for grade school 
High school girls acted as officials. On 
tournament was 


girls. 
February 14 a round 
played by the winners of each league, the team 
winning all its games being declared city cham- 
pions. After the game all the girls who had 
taken part in the tournament were given a ban- 
quet in the Technical High School cafeteria. The 
dinner was served cafeteria style at twenty-five 
The tables were decorated by 


robin 


cents per person. 
the schools and there was much friendly rivalry 
as to who could claim the best decorated and the 
most original tables, the best school song and the 
most original song. 

The banquet was attended by the women mem- 
bers of the Board of Education. The Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, a woman, made the 
only speech, and each school sang its school song. 
The dinner took place at five o’clock, and the girls 
left for their homes at seven. 
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Like transit companies and power plants, 
playgrounds must be prepared to take care 
of the “peak-load”—the hours when appara- 
tus is jammed—when clamoring youngsters 
pile on swings, ladders or Giant Stride. 
Heedless of their own safety, these reckless 
care-free little-folks must be protected. And 
there lies your responsibility as purchaser of 
playground apparatus. 


au 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
Over 50 years of experience has enabled 
Medart engineers to design playground ap- 
paratus which will yield a high margin of 
Safety during “peak-hours.” It is but natural 


that the qualities of Durability and Economy 
should follow that of Safety. 


Catalog M-33 contains much valuable information 
on playgrounds and equipment. May we send it? 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Please mention THe PLayGRouND when writing to advertisers 
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The Child’s Approach 
to Music Study 


To win the enthusiastic interest of the boy or girl at the very 
outset has always been one of the biggest problems in music 
teaching. Our leading educators agree, today, that this can be 
best accomplished by enabling the youngsters to make music in 
their own ways, by the use of the most universal of all musical 
instruments—the Harmonica. After they have become proficient 
on this instrument they will take naturally to the study of the 
piano, the violin and other musical instruments. A Hohner Har- 
monica for the boy or girl will help to solve the problem. With 
the newly perfected Chromatic Harmonica they can play the 
complete chromatic scale. It is not a toy, but a real musical in- 
strument which will promote the child’s self expression in music. 


These instruments are endorsed by such prominent group educa- 


tors as 


University, New York City. 


Dorothy Enderis, Asst. Supt., Milwaukee Schools. 
W. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, Webster Grove, Mo. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 


TEACHERS AVAILABLE 
For Elementary and High Schools 


Meeting the Advanced Requirements of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, In- 
diana, etc. 
NORMAL COLLEGE 
of the 
American Gymnastic Union 


407 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
lq SUMMER SESSION IN CAMP at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 


Ivory Soap in the Art World.—To concen- 
trate the attention of the public on a novel use 
for Ivory soap a nation-wide competition in sculp- 
ture was recently held by the Art Center of New 
York City. The Procter and Gamble Company 
offered prizes of $250, $150 and $100 for the best 
small sculpture carved in white soap. More than 
600 entries were made in the contest and some 
beautiful exhibits were shown. 

The use of soap in this way is a valuable dis- 


covery to sculptors who wish to get away from 
the modelling habit to develop skill in carving, 


60 


Peter W. Dykema, Prof. of Music Education, Columbia | Edward Randall Maguire, Principal, Junior High School 61, 


Charles H. English, Supervisor, Bureau of Recreation, Chi- 


Write today to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 209, 114 East 16th St., N. Y. C., for a FREE BOOK OF IN- 
STRUCTION on How to Play the Harmonica and particulars as to its application to School work. 


HOHNER HARMONICA —“TZiaz Musical Pal of Mine’’ 


New York City. 


cago, Illinois. 
vedia Jacobs, Principal Nixon School, Chicago, Illinois. 


and it is also a valuable medium for those students 
who have no access to marble or who have not 
the strength to work in marble. There is an added 
and important advantage in the fact that this dis- 
covery will have influence on the development of 
the artistic side of children. 

A number of the best sculptures submitted for 
the contest will be sent on tour to museums in 
some of the leading cities of the country. 

An interesting suggestion for soap carving is 
found in Playground Handicraft, a suggestive 
little booklet compiled by Gladys Cameron Britten 
and published by the Westchester County, New 
York, Recreation Commission : 

“Soap carving is simple work and is intensely 
interesting to the average child. It answers more 
readily to the pressure of the knife and because it 
is easier to work with than wood, attracts the be- 
ginner. A bar of ivory soap will make a most 
perfect Eastern house and has been used with 
great success in Sunday school classes. One need 
not be an artist, though if a child has any ability 
along artistic lines, carving heads from soap 1s 
constructive and interesting play. A bar of soap, 
a jack-knife and the American boy’s insatiable 
desire to carve something somewhere will account 
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Action!!! Activity!!! 


The child demands action—something that moves—something to hold onto—some- 
thing to push—something to ride upon. The “Merry-Whirl” Swing provides all of 
these for children, and their joy is complete when riding on it or holding onto the 
railing and running around the platform, jumping on and off as the swing whirls. 

The “Merry-Whirl” Swing is the bright spot in playgrounds. It fills the need of 
a long looked for pleasure device that combines all the qualities of a perfect plaything, 
by giving exercise to mind, muscle, and imagination, combined with fresh air and sun- 
shine. 

The “Merry-Whirl” Swing solves a big part of the problem of the child’s enter- 
tainment and development. Wherever installed, it instantly becomes the favorite of 
children who daily enjoy playing various games their imagination inspires. 

The “Merry-Whirl” Swing represents an advance in playground equipment that is 
as logical as it is needed. Filling the demand for a perfect toy, as it may be termed, it 
takes its place as a standard piece of public playground apparatus; sturdy in construc- 
tion, easily installed, and easily dismantled for storage in winter, if desired. 


NO PLAYGROUND IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A “MERRY-WHIRL” SWING 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


THE MERRY-WHIRL SWING MANUFACTURING CO. 


110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention THe P1ayGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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Giant Products Excel 


—in guarantee because all Giant Products are 
guaranteed to be as represented and to give com- 
plete satisfaction. Five years are given in which : 
Giant Products may be thoroughly tested. In that 
time if any defect appears in any of the equipment 
it will be cheerfully replaced at no charge. | 


— in finish. All metal parts used in the construc- 
tion of Giant Products are heavily “hot-galvanized” 
producing beautiful spangles which insures a long 
lasting and durable finish. 
—in material. All wood and steel used in the 
manufacture of Giant Products is absolutely first 
grade. Nothing but the best must be used to up- 
hold our liberal guarantee. 


A FEW GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 
MADE BY GIANT 


Giant Strides, Universal Waves, Portable Slides, Steel Stairway 

lides, Swings, Combination Outfits for large or small playgrounds, 
Horizontal Ladders, See-Saws, Merry-Go-Rounds, Traveling Rings, 
Flag Poles, and many others. 


Write for attractive prices 


GIANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


for many hours on the playground. Ducks and 
boats and fishes are especially well adapted for 
soap carving, as they are not difficult to shape and 
may be used in the water especially if they are 
cut in floating soap.” 


RHYTHMS 


For Playground Acetivities, Social 
i Dancing, Schools and Settlements. 


The books listed below have become 
standard in schools for use in rhythmic in- 
terpretation. They present a wealth of 


A Report from Indianapolis.—A summary 
of the activities of the Indianapolis, In- 


material in fine music especially adapted to 
stimulating the imagination and calling forth 
rhythmic activities that are inherently ar- 
tistic. 


SKIPS AND RHYTHMICAL 


By Ethel M. Robinson 


RHYTHMS FOR THE KIN- 
DERGARTEN 


sy Herbert E. Hyde 


MUSIC FOR THE CHILD 
WORLD (3 Vols.) each 2.50 
By Mari Ruef Hofer 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Send for our Catalog of School Song Books, 
Operettas and Entertainments 


diana, Park Board for the year 1924 shows that 
the work of the Park Department has not only 
kept pace with the progress and accomplishments 
of former years but has greatly increased its ef- 
ficiency and service to the general public. Thou- 


ACTIVITIES oo $1.00 sands of men, women and children of all classes 
3y Dora I, Buckingham 
have been served during the season in golf, base- | 
SCHOOL RHYTHMS 1.25 


ball, football, tennis, horse shoe pitching, roque, 
dramatic performances in the municipal theaters, 
and in musical events. Camp Samuel Lewis 
Shank, operated by the United States Naval au- 
thorities at Riverside Park, with the cooperation of 
the Park Department was highly successful. The 
Tourist Camp also furnished wholesome hospital- 
ity and enjoyment to thousands of tourist campers. 
The importance of the activities of these units of 
recreation and diversion cannot be overestimated 


in a city the size of Indianapolis, the capital of the | 


State. 


Please mention THe PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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Children Play Better on 
a hard, but resilient, 
dustless surface. 


Here is a new treatment for surfacing 
— which makes a hard, durable, 
dustless, yet resilient footing for the children. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is a clean, white, flaky chemical 
which readily dissolves when exposed to air, and quickly com- 
bines with the surface to which it is applied. 


SOLVAY 


Flake 


Calcium Chloride 


‘‘The Natural Dust Layer’’ 


is odorless, harmless, will not track or stain the children’s 
clothing or playthings. 

Its germicidal property is a feature which has the strong 
endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is not only an exéellent dust 
layer but at the same time positively kills all weeds. It is easy to 
handle and comes in a convenient size drum or 100 Ib. bags. It 
may be applied by ordinary labor with hand shovels or the 
special Solvay Spreader, which does the work quickly and 
economically. 


The new Solvay Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on request. 
Ask for No. 1159 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Department 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 


Please mention THe PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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Did You Ever 


have the THRILL of 
FLYING? 


These children are 


EXERCISE and a 


getting wonderful | 
SAFE THRILL. 


It gives them the 
sensation of flying 
through space by Re- 
volving and Teeter- 


ing. 


This is only one of 


JUST ONE ROUND OF JOY 


ON OUR 
BALL-BEARING FLYING SWING 


our many pieces of 
apparatus for the 


PLAYGROUND. 


Mail a Post-card today for our ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


PATTERSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


COSTUMING A PLAY 


Inter-Theatre Arts Handbook 


By EvizasetH B. GrRIMBALL AND RHEA WELLS 


N invaluable book for producers and directors 


It contains practical information and instruction 
about period costumes, their design and execution, 
the choice of materials, the color, lighting, dyeing 
and decorating of costumes. 


The costume plates show the most distinct and 
characteristic changes in line and silhouette from 
the early Assyrian and Egyptian to the Civil War 
period. Each plate gives designs for the various 
social castes of the time, such as king, nobleman, 
middle class, peasant, 


Explicit directions are given of how to make each 
costume from the design, and what simple and in- 
expensive materials can be used to give the effect 
of richness and beauty. Directions are also given 
as to the making of jewelry, head dresses and foot 
wear, 


This is a book which will simplify the problems 
of costume. 


The price, $3.00. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City 


The Christmas season activities were varied. 
They included cooperation with the Indianapolis 
Choral Society of more than five hundred trained 
voices in the rendition of the Messiah at Cadle 
Tabernacle ; the sponsoring of the Christmas carol 
movement with its hundreds of singers carrying in 
song and by musical instruments the message of 
Christmas cheer to all parts of the city. Hotels, 
hospitals, the sick in their homes, prisoners in the 
jails were visited by the singers, and brass quar- 
tets heralded Christmas morning with their stirring 
notes. Beautifully lighted Christmas trees were 
placed around the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment, in University Park, and furnished to muni- 
cipal centers, hospitals, schools, and engine houses. 

The list of property acquisitions for the year is 
impressive. Among others are lots on the East 
and West sides of the James Whitcomb Riley 
homestead on Lockerbie Street for a small park 
and playground, furthering the dreams of the cele- 
brated Hoosier poet for the happiness of children, 
and a swimming pool and lockers in Rhodius Park 
at a cost of $85,000. In addition to these accom- 
plishments the Park Department has received note- 
worthy gifts of playground sites of four lots from 
Kingham & Company, and a space on English 


Please mention THE PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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Be Sure of the Best— 
Specify “‘Paradise!”’ 


When a manufacturer has exceptional facilities whereby 
he can produce the finest possible equipment and sell at a 
price almost equal to that of inferior equipment, he can 
assure the user the greatest dollar for dollar value obtain- 
able in playground apparatus. Paradise Playground Equip- 
ment is all of this—in fact we can justly call it the “Ne Plus 
Ultra” of Playground Equipment. 


The “Paradise” line is complete and includes Straight 
and Wave Slides, Swings, Teeter Boards, Merry-go-rounds, 
Teeter Ladders, Horizontal Ladders and Bars, Parallel 
Bars, Flying and Traveling Rings, Giant Strides, Ocean 
Waves, etc., and each and every one built to last a lifetime. 


Our new beautiful catalog will interest you. Drop us a 
line and we shall be glad to send it at once. 


THE F. B. ZIEG MFG. COMPANY 


140 Mount Vernon Ave. 
Fredericktown, Ohio 


Please mention THE PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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Municipal 
Horseshoe 
Courts be 
at 

Flint, 
Mich. 


A view of the twelve cement courts at Berston Field, Flint, Michigan. During 


the City Horseshoe Tournament, held here in the evening, there were as high as five 
hundred spectators 

Flint now has thirty-two horseshoe courts, located in five different parks, and 
more are to be built this summer. 

J. D, McCallum is Landscape Designer, Department of Parks and Forestry. 


Five Dollars for a Photograph 


Do they play Horseshoes in your city? We will pay five dollars for any photograph 


of good horseshoe courts which we can use for advertising purposes. Send one in if 
you have good courts, with any particulars you can furnish about your loca] leagues. 
Do not hesitate to use and recommend Diamond Pitching Horseshoes. They are 
drop forged steel, scientifically heat treated to prevent breaking or chipping. Sold 
in sets complete with stakes, or with leather carrying cases holding two pair, also 
oe pair. Made in ‘‘Official’’ weights and in ‘‘Junior’’ weights for women and | 
children, 
Ask for free copies of the folder, ‘‘How to Play Horseshoe.’’ Diamond ‘‘Official’’ Horseshoes conform exactly 
to the requirements of the National Association of 
x ~ Horseshoe Pitchers, but are made in weights vary- # 
DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE co. ing to suit individual tastes as follows: 2% Ibs. ; 
2 Ibs., 5 ounces; 2 lbs., 6 ounces; 2 Ibs., 7 
4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn., U. S. A. ounces, and 2% ibs. 


Avenue from George T. Porter. This latter play- | 


THE NORMAL COURSE ground will be called Porter playground and will | 


serve a neighborhood hitherto without such a | 


IN PLAY space. 


Ready for distribution in May—The Normal In carrying out its policy of extended service to 


Course in Play. Compiled by the Playground and the people the Park Department and its superin- | 
Recreation Association of America for the use of d Wal larvi es Saati tp ; 
colleges, normal schools, special recreation and tendent, Walter Jarvis, are giving realization — 7 
espe + education schools and other institutions in the recreational survey made in 1914 by Francis 

the training of workers. 

The practical material contained in the book will R. North, field secretary of the Playground and 
make it of value to recreation departments and Recreation Association of America, a survey which 
private groups holding institutes for the training : . 
of employed workers and volunteers. seemed a far-flung ideal at that time. ' 

The material is presented under the following 
chapter headings : The Play Movement in Paterson, New ? : 
Chapter I—The Community Recrea- Jersey.—The growth of the recreation move- [7 

tion Program ment in Paterson during the past six years 1s |7 
Chapter I[—Nature and Function of graphically shown in a chart which appears in the 
Play annual report for 1924 submitted by Dr. L. R. 


Chapter III—Leadership 


Chapter IV—Facilities 3urnett, Superintendent of Recreation. A few ~ 


Chapter V—Oréganization and Admin- of the figures follow: Proposed 
istration 1919 192 1925 
: ayground ball fields....... 2: | 
Junior baseball fields....... 2 6 10 
At the end of each chapter appear a bibliography Senior baseball fields....... 3 7 . iz 
and questions and suggestions for presenting the Football 1 7 
Orders for books at $2 each may be placed im- Evening school centers with 


gymnasiums and baths.... 1 6 7 
In addition to the playgrounds, indoor athletic 


| 


mediately with the Association. 
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; Special Int t 
A SPECIAL OFFER 

Recreation Workers 
: RE your supplies ready for the playground season? And have you included among them 


the book on Handcraft? Here are patterns and directions for making more than forty 
toys, favors and articles of various kinds. You will find it invaluable in your playground pro- 
gram. Price $1.25. 

There is, too, THE PLAYGROUND appearing each month, with all the suggestions it has to 
offer on playground activities and adult recreation. No recreation worker should be without 
this magazine. For a year’s subscription, $2.00. 

To new subscribers to THE PLAyGRounD the Association is offering the magazine for a 
year and the Handcraft book at a special rate of $2.75. 

Why not place your order immediately? 


FUN FOR CAMP 
| TWELFTH SANITATION 
1e Playgroun 


; | and Recreation Asso- 


‘ 
ciation of America has not at one time or 
announces a new edi- CONGRESS 


} other wished that he had 
| tion of the handbook | 
| ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


pressed into 100 pages, 
with copious illustrations, 
will be found in Camp 
Sanitation, a reprint from 


at hand detailed informa- 
on social recreation 


tion on Camp Sanitation? 

Such information, com- 
known as Fun for 
Many 


Everyone. 


suggestions for holi- 
day celebrations and 
special parties have 


October 5-10, 1925 


the chapter on this sub- 
ject which appears in 
Camping Out—A Manual 


on Organized 
Prepared by George C. 
Dunham, M.D., Major, 


Put it on your calendar now— 


been added and the 
Plan to come— 


book has been en- 


| 
| Medical Corps, United 
ll a and ad B ; d l ti f y it States Army, this chagter 
| larged ring a delegation from your city— contains the most author- 
a | more helpful. The — and up-to-date in- 
price, however, re Information—RECREATION CoNGRESS COMMITTEE ——— CCU 
mains the same— 
" | $.50, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City Price 25c 
| J 
ACCOUNTING FOR CAMPS 
| Not an inspiring but a necessary and very practical subject! 
i _ Accounting for Camps by Irving Ornstein, C.P.A., and Louis A. Rifkin, B.C.S., C.P.A., is a reprint from a chapter 
h in Camping Out—A Manual on Organized Camping in which detailed suggestions are given for classifying accounts, keepin 
. books and records and for making financial statements. Sample balance sheets, statements of income and expenses, an 
schedules, are shown and a number of forms are given. Pet . 
rice 15c 
w 
Fa 
; | SIX BIBLE PLAYS 
is § MANUAL on ORGANIZED CAMPING 
By Playground and Recreati iati 
eation Association 
MABEL HOBBS AND HELEN MILES ot 
‘ Bureau of Educational Dramatics Editor, L. H. Wei 
w Playground and Recreation Association of America 
gies The Macmillan Company 
ed Plays of simplicity, based on Old Testament 
3 stories—Bible language used throughout. A practical handbook on all phases of organized camping 
Beautifully illustrated with photographs of — on an exhaustive study of camping in the United 
| the characters in costume. Included are the oat 
| of Hebrew melodies appro- May be purchased from the 
15 priate to the plays. PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
2a Price $2.00 OF AMERICA 
oe THE CENTURY COMPANY 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City Postpaid on receipt of price ($2.00) 
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WHOLE library of stand- 
ard folk dances are now 
| being recorded for 


The 
DUO-ART 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Educational Department 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK CITY 


| 


FOLK DANCES 


Games—Festivals—Pageants 


Send for illustrated circular with 
Tables of Contents of our more than 


40 books. 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 
7 West 45th St. New York 


Wetomachek Hockey 
and Sports Camp 


POWERS LAKE, WISCONSIN 
For Women Coaches, Directors of Physical 
Education and Playground Instructors. 
English Coaching methods used in Hockey. 
ei Facilities for all Land and Water Sports. 
An Ideal Vacation. 


Registration for one, two, three or four weeks. 
: July 20th to August 15th. 


For particulars address Camp Secretary, Dept. 45. 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
Bi 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


meets and evening centers, one of the outstand- 
ing features of the program in Paterson is the 
Industrial Athletic Association formed in 1920, 
which continues to promote interfactory competi- 
tion in several forms of athletics, with dances at 
evening centers and schools and group banquets. 
The Association is self-supporting. 

The most striking example of the varied groups 
brought together in weekly contests under the 
auspices of the Association is afforded by the 
occupations of over six hundred men registered 
in seven bowling leagues. There are silk workers, 
dyers, salesmen, grocers, machinists, electricians, 
plumbers, city, county and federal employees, tele- 
phone, gas and insurance men, bakers, furniture, 
drygoods and news dealers, aeroplane, bridge and 
ice makers, laundry, oil, express and bank em- 
ployees, together with many other lines repre- 
sented. 


Among the other activities of the Association 
are industrial baseball teams, basketball leagues, 
soccer and rugby teams. 


Southern California’s 1925 Eisteddfod.— 
From April 13 to 18 Ventura County, California, 
will hold its second annual Eisteddfod under the 
auspices of Community Service of Oxnard. 

Music contests, according to the program which 
has just been issued, will play an important part 
in the plan. The sections on pianoforte, violin 
and string instruments, orchestras, vocal music, 
choral contests and bands, are creating widespread 
interest. The Drama Department will have sec- 
tions on comedy, fantasy, pantomime, children’s 
plays, readings and story dramatization. There 
will be an oratory section with impromptu 
speeches, prepared orations, high school declama- 
tions, recitations and debates. 

The Art Department is arranging for exhibi- 
tions of paintings—oil, water color and pastel— 
and etchings. There will also be exhibits of 
photography, commercial art—lampshades, batik, 
posters, metal and leather work, bookbinding, 
wood carving, needle work and China painting. 

The Department on Essays and Literature will 
receive essays on Americanism and on questions 
of national and local interest. 

An interesting feature of the Eisteddfod will 
be group contests in folk dancing and in individual 
national dances. 

Interest in the Eisteddfod has extended far 
beyond the limits of Ventura County and _ has 
spread all over Southern California. 
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THE LITTLE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Patented June 1917 


Particularly recommended for its capacity of accommodation, its ready 
adjustment to all sizes, ages and kinds, and its unusually reasonable cost. 


Write for free illustrated catalog 


St. Cloud 


Little Merry-Go-Round Company 


Manufacturers of Real Playground Equipment 


Men, Not Money, Make a Country Great 
Education Without Health is Futile 


Minnesota 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


THE PLAYGROUND 


Send your 
Subscription to 


Book Reviews 


FUNDS AND Frienps by Tolman Lee Published by the 
Woman’s Press, New York City Price $1.50 

A real contribution to the art of money raising, called 
by the author the “art of friendly finance,” is made in 
this book which discusses in a most human, understand- 
ing way some of the problems and principles involved 
in financial campaigns or in raising funds. 

“The getting and giving of funds should be a friendly, 
natural transaction, based upon confidence and interest. 
Too often it is thought of as an attack and a surrender. 
That attitude puts both fear and edge into the manner 
of the asker and guardedness and reserve into the mind 
of the donor. People are not enemies to be conquered. 
They do not present walls of indifference to be battered 
down, They are persons like ourselves, often pressed 
lor time, conservative by training, scrutinizing by habit.” 

With this as the attitude in mind, the money raiser 
should start on his task. Suggestions are offered under 
the following groupings: Making Your Fears Work for 
You; Words Fitly Spoken; Why People Give; No Man 
Liveth to Himself; Fact Information; Picturizing the 
Budget; Quality in Leadership; Keeping the Public In- 
formed; Five Parts Human Nature. 

Here is a book which every social and civic worker, 
paid or volunteer, should add to his library. 


COMMUNITY SINGING AND THE COMMUNITY CHoRUS—A 
Manual of Procedure—by Kenneth S. Clark Pub- 
lished by the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, New York City 

Helpful suggestions for organizing for community 

singing, for meeting exercises, for training new leaders 

and for selecting music will be found in this booklet, 
which also tells how to build on the interest in community 
singing to create a permanent community chorus. 


Please mention THe PLaycrounD 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


A magazine for athletic coaches and physical directors 


A monthly magazine on recreation 


$1.50 
Per Year 


$2.00 
Per Year 


Total $3.50 


These magazines taken together $2.35 


THE PLAYGROUND 


315 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


-PITCHING 
HORSE 
SHOES 


Drop 
Forged 
Steel 


Used by the World’s Champions 
Special prices to Recreation and Playground 
Associations 


OHIO HORSE SHOE Co. 
888 Parsons Ave. Columbus, Ohio 


“HaNnpy” prepared by Social Recreation Union. Pub- 
lished by Lynn Rohrbough, 72 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston. Complete set $2.00 

An exceedingly interesting venture is “//andy,” a 
quarterly magazine being issued by the Social Recreation 

Union of Boston, an organization created by a number 

of graduate students who have been meeting to discuss 

church recreation. The book is made up of loose-leaf 
notes, printed, bound in a serviceable blue cloth binding. 

It is divided into twelve sections which may be secured 

separately : 


A. Guideposts—Gives information regarding the So- 
cial Recreation Union, general suggestions and 
definitions of terms used throughout the book 
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WHOLESOME WATER 
= Murdock Outdoor Bub- 


ble Font is more than a 
Drinking Fountain—it is a wa- 
ter supply system. Inside the 
rugged pedestal is an all brass 
construction to furnish safe and 


wholesome water. 


LASTS A LIFETIME 
For 
Patented PLAYGROUNDS — PARKS 


Write for Booklet “What An Outdoor Drinking 
Fountain Should Be.” 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


427 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 


McGill University 
School of Physical Education 


A two year Diploma course in the theory and 
practice of Physical Education. Women Students 
only admitted for Session 1925-26. Special Resi- 
dence. Session begins late in September and ends 
in May. 


The demand for teachers still exceeds the supply. 
For special Calendar and further information apply 
to the 


Secretary, Dept. of Physical Education, 
Molson Hall, McGill University, Montreal 


= 600 canes Avenue New York, N. Y. 


RECREATIVE ATHLETICS 


HE Playground and Recreation Asso- 
zi ciation of America announces the 

publication in April of a revised and 
enlarged edition of Recreative Athletics. 
A number of additions have been made to 
the material which should add greatly to its 
value. Winter sports, water sports, track 
and field meets, methods of classification and 
scoring, group and mass athletics, physical 
fitness tests, problems of organization and 
administration, and many other phases of 
athletics are discussed in the book, which in 
its new and attractive form will appeal to 
recreation workers, physical directors, 
athletic coaches and all workers who are 
concerned with the recreational life of young 
people. 


Price 60 cents 


B. Contains advance information regarding publicity, 
decorations, refreshments and equipment 

C. Is full of suggestions for leadership 

D. Has to do with program building 

G. Mixing games 

H. Active games and outdoor recreation 

K. Quiet games 

M. Mental recreation 

Q. Dramatic recreation 

S. Musical recreation 

W. References 


There are envelopes for collecting clippings regarding 
different phases of recreation, and a number of blank 
pages are included which may be inserted in the various 
sections. The book is full of helpful suggestions and 1s 
ingenious and original. 


May Day Festiva, Book Published by the American 
Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City 


The American Child Health Association is planning 
this year to make May Day a day on which communities 
will concentrate their thought and attention on the pro- 
tecting and safeguarding of child health and weliare. 
To bring this about the Association suggests that the ideal 
of joyous health be emphasized from the viewpoint of 
the child through outdoor festivals and parties. To help 
communities in arranging programs two booklets hav 
been issued—May Day Plan Book, giving suggestions 
for organization and program planning, and the May 
Day Festival Book, containing information regarding 
pageants and festivals, old May Day customs and cere- 
monies, plays, parades and window displays. The price 
of each is $.10, 


Please mention THe PLayGrouND when writing to advertisers 


THE QUEEN OF YOUTH - - - - - .50 
Spring is crowned queen of youth in a 
ies pageant of pantomime and dancing. 
THE FESTIVAL OF PROSERPINA - .50 
The capture of Proserpina by Pluto and 
and joy of awakening earth at her return. 
THE CROWNING OF SPRING - - - .50 
Page- A delightful little play introducing 
ants dancing and using children. 
FOLK FESTIVALS - - - - - + + $1.50 
for Source book for spring pageants of old 
world folk customs, 
SLAVIC FOLK DANCES - - - - - $1.75 
Spring Kighteen Gelighttel old dances for out 
of door festivals 
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PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


Joseru Lees, President Rospert GARRETT, Third Vice-President 


Joun H. FIintey, First Vice-President Gustavus T. Kirsy, Treasurer 


Kent, Second Vice-President H. S. Braucuer, Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mrs. Epwarp W. Carlisle, Pa. 
WILLIAM ButTrerwortH, Moline, Ill. 
CLARENCE M. Crark, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Artuur G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla. 
F. TruBEE Davison, Locust Valley, N. Y. 
Mrs. Tuomas A. Epison, West Orange, N. J. 
Joun H. Fintey, New York, N. Y. 

Hucu Frayne, New York, N. Y. 

Rospert Baltimore, Md. 

C. M. Gorerne, Sacramento, Cal. 

Mrs. Cuarves A. Goopwin, Hartford, Conn. 
Austin E. Grirritrus, Seattle, Wash. 

Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mrs. FRANcIs DE Lacy Hype, Plainfield, N. J. 
Mrs. Howarp R. Ives, Portland, Me. 
Gustavus T. Kirspy, New York, N. Y. 

H. McK. Lanpon, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rosert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C. 

Joseru Leg, Boston, Mass. 

Epwarp E, Loomis, New York, N. Y. 

J. H. McCurpy, Springfield, Mass. 

Orto T. MAttery, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wa tterR A, May, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cart E, New York, N. Y. 

ELLEN Scripps, La Jolla, Cal. 

Harorp H. Swirt, Chicago, 

F. S. Tirswortu, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. W. WapswortH, Jr., Washington, D. C. 
J. C. Watsu, New York, N. Y. 

Harris WHITTEMORE, Naugatuck, Conn. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


Mrs. W. B. Ayer, Portland, Ore. 
A. T. Bett, Atlantic City, N. J. 

U. N. Betuect, Montclair, N. J. 
Natuan D. Bit, Springfield, Mass. 
GEoRGE F. Bootu, Worcester, Mass. 

ANNA H. BorpeNn, Fall River, Mass. 

Joun R. Brinvey, Morristown, N. J. 

S. P. Busy, Columbus, Ohio 

FREDERICK P. Casot, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs, Juttan C, Cuase, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Mrs. WALTER S. Comty, Port Chester, N. Y. 
CHARLES M. Cox, Boston, Mass. 

W. M. Crane, Jr., Dalton, Mass. 

Z. MARSHALL CRANE, Dalton, Mass. 

Jutian W. Curtiss, Greenwich, Conn. 

Mrs. S. S. Drury, Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. CoLEMAN bu Pont, Wilmington, Del. 
Mrs. E. P. Earte, Montclair, N. J. 


J. M. Eastwoop, Hamilton, Ont. 

Dr. W. Etiot, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. CuArtes W, Evans, East Orange, N. J. 
Otto H. Milwaukee, Wis. 

HERMAN Feur, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. IrvinGc FisHer, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Paut FitrzStmons, Newport, R. I. 

F, L. Geppes, Toledo, Ohio 

Rev. CHARLES W, GILKEy, Chicago, 

Rex B. Goopceti, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. MAx GUGGENHEIMER, Lynchburg, Va. 
Lucius F, Denver, Colo. 

ELLEN R. HatHaway, New Bedford, Mass. 
Mrs. Francis L. Hiccinson, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ALzert W. Hotmes, New Bedford, Mass. 
Mrs. L. V. Hupparp, Montclair, N. J. 

C. L. Hutcuinson, Chicago, III. 

H. H. Jacozs, Milwaukee, Wis. 

RicHArp C, JENKINSON, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Ernest KANZLER, Detroit, Mich. 
HELEN Ketter, Forest Hills, N. Y. 

Joun Harvey Ke Battle Creek, Mich. 
V. Kine, New York City 

F. J. Ktncsspury, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mrs. D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn. 
ARTHUR W. LAWRENCE, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Rt. Rev. Witt1AM LAwrReENCcE, Boston, Mass. 
Puitip LeBoutiLiier, New York City. 
Lucius N. Littaver, Gloversville, N. Y. 


SetH Low, New York City 

Artuur H. Lowe, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Mrs. Mepitt McCormick, Washington, D. C. 
SuMNER T. McKnicut, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Louis C. MAperra, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMUEL Maruer, Cleveland, Ohio 

Henry L. Mayer, San Francisco, Cal. 
Joun B. Miter, Pasadena, Cal. 

ADELBERT Moot, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. G. Myers, Gastonia, N. C. 

F, Gorpon Oster, Toronto, Ont. 

J. E. Chicago, Ill. 

Mary Parsons, Lenox, Mass. 

ARTHUR Pounp, Slingerlands, N. Y. 

H. L. Pratt, New York City 

Joun T. Pratt, New York City 

Jutrus Prince, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Cooper Proctor, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. WiLLouGHBY RopMAN, Los Angeles, Cal. 
FRANKLIN D. Roosevect, Hyde Park, N. Y. 
THEODORE RoosEVELT, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Mrs. Henry H. SAncer, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
C. M. Scuenck, Denver, Colo. 

W. F. Severn, Bridgeport, Conn. 

B. J. SHove, Syracuse, N. Y. 

ALFRED J. Sporsorc, Albany, N. Y. 

A. A. SpraGcue, Chicago, Ill. 

ALFRED E. STEARNS, Andover, Mass. 
FLORENCE M. STERLING, Houston, Texas 
Rosert W. Stewart, Chicago, 

CLEMENT STUDEBAKER, JR., South Bend, Ind. 
RicHarp W. SuLtoway, Franklin, N. H. 
Lorapo Tart, Chicago, 

Mrs. H. E. Tarsotrr, Dayton, Ohio 

Rev. W. R. Taytor, Keene Valley, N. Y. 
Tuomas D. Tuacner, New York City 
BENJAMIN Tuaw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. J. Topp, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Henry VAN Dyke, Seal Harbor, Me. 

W. L. Warp, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Riptey Watts, Morristown, N. J. 

Witt1Am A. Warts, New Haven, Conn. 

C. S. Weston, Scranton, Pa. 

Ausrey L. Wuirte, Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. Tuomas G. Minneapolis, Minn. 
RABBI STEPHEN S. Wise, New York City 
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